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THE ORGANIZATION OF THE FOREIGN SERVICE 
OF OUR GOVERNMENT 

W. W. NICHOLS 

Assistant to the President, Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., 

New York City 

AFTER the great soul-stirring public demonstration 
which swept us into the World War, it seems strange 
— indeed incredible — that any of us can continue to 
have any abiding faith whatever in a national isolation — in our 
insularity. Unfortunately, however, we have daily evidence 
that most of us need to readjust our ideas and be convinced by 
a war's experience that the well-being of every nation may 
depend upon its foreign relations — or, to be more specific, our 
national welfare may be commensurate with the magnitude of 
our foreign trade. Until our people has a fixed opinion in 
this regard, there can be no proper appreciation of the im- 
portance of any foreign service our government renders. 

The necessity of reorganizing our foreign departments is so 
impressed on the judgment of their respective officers them- 
selves that early modifications in the present organization can 
be anticipated. But, if these changes are to be more than 
merely partisan expedients and therefore temporary, fchey 
must be shaped by a determined public sentiment. Public 
opinion must certainly be taught to appreciate 

First, the supreme need of a foreign trade; 

Second, the relation of government to it; and 

Third, the nature of present defects in our government ser- 
vice in order to legislate the remedy. 

We in the United States are not alone in manifesting dis- 
satisfaction with governmental service abroad. Even Great 
Britain, always a leading foreign trader, has recently instituted 
marked changes calculated to better promote such trade " under 
new world conditions " which part of its public opinion still 
considers an experiment. France and Italy have reorganized 
and expanded their respective services in certain essential fea- 
tures and Germany, which long ago disapproved its pre-war 
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foreign service, will doubtless seek its future foreign trade actu- 
ated by principles differing from those which, under the Kaiser, 
contributed to such a world-wide antagonism. 

It should be noted that present plans of reorganization ac- 
knowledge the principle that trade forms the basis for every 
international relationship — is, in fact, its raison d'etre. From 
which it is to be inferred that much of the difficulty which 
now militates against the usefulness of our foreign service is 
due in no small part to the preeminence given diplomatic pro- 
cedure in the State Department. Is not that department too 
much concerned with the promotion of " secret diplomacy ", 
almost to the exclusion of consideration of trade ? When, as a 
matter of fact, its foreign business should be altogether collat- 
eral to building up a fair, honest commercial reciprocity. 
Our perspective should be reversed ; Foreign Trade, not Diplo- 
macy, belongs in the foreground, while Diplomacy stands in 
the background ready to support and protect Foreign Trade 
and to act when such Trade meets foreign interference. In- 
stead, Trade is subordinated — scorned, perhaps, as mere 
" dollar diplomacy "■ — in the ordinary calculations of the 
State Department, with the inevitable result that lack of re- 
spect for commerce between nations induces a frequent neglect 
of our best interest. As a fair example in support of our 
contention, the latest case disclosed to our personal knowledge 
deserves mention; it is not an exception but accords with a 
condition of service which actually retards our national 
progress : 

November 13, 1919, our Consul General at Paris wrote the 
Director General of the French Customs suggesting the ex- 
emption from duty of catalogs and other trade printed mat- 
ter of the United States sent to that consulate. 

November 24, the Director General replied in effect that 
such exemption would be granted in return for similar treat- 
ment of publications destined for the use of French consular 
officers in the United States — a plain proposition for reciprocity. 

December 30, our Consul General wrote the State Depart- 
ment explaining the proposition. 

February 19, 1920, the Second Assistant Secretary of State 
asked the Secretary of the Treasury for advice as to the law 
and regulation in the matter. 
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March 16, nearly a month later, the Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury replied to the Secretary of State by reference to 
paragraphs in the statute, which must have been familiar to 
every official of any importance in the State Department, and 

August 24, more than five months later, the State Depart- 
ment advised our Consul General at Paris of the opinion of 
the Treasury Department. 

In short, this matter of considerable importance to American 
business men who are maintaining or attempting to develop 
markets in France consumed over nine months after the ori- 
ginal inception. 

The theory has been advanced that the weak coordination 
of administration between the State and Commerce Depart- 
ments arises among the rank and file and from a lack of under- 
standing in each department of the distinguishing features of 
the other's function ; it has been suggested that this difficulty 
be overcome by a wise interchangeability during advancement 
from position to position in the two departments so as to evolve 
a " proper appreciation by the commercial agent of the claims 
on the diplomat and, vice versa, similar appreciation of com- 
mercial needs by the diplomat himself ". 

To make an organization effective, first consideration should 
be given to the principles that shall control. This was the 
course taken in a presentation on " The Reorganization of the 
Foreign Service of our Government " before the Seventh Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Convention recently held at San Francisco 
-^a presentation which was endorsed by a joint committee of 
the National Foreign Trade Council, the American Manu- 
facturers' Export Association and the National Civil Service 
Reform League. Every argument pointed a plea for the 
education of our public opinion because under our form of 
government such opinion, when fixed in its determination and 
then jealous of its prerogative, can and will assert itself in 
producing the necessary federal legislation. My effort today 
offers no modification of the thought expressed at San Fran- 
cisco; it seeks rather to amplify and confirm such thought. I 
sought to prove there that under the pressure of events public 
indifference conspires seriously to weaken the integrity of such 
service as we have which is imperatively required to form the 
nucleus of our reorganization. Congressional failure to pay 
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salaries on a living basis makes it difficult for the government, 
in competition with private enterprise, to retain much of the 
fine talent it has developed by years of opportunity and experi- 
ence. To quote somewhat at length from the above address : 
" The whole success of our organization awaits our ability 
to create a career — such as to attract the intelligence of our 
land and hold it enthusiastically for life to the privileged per- 
formance of a patriotic service that shall not entail the great 
and sometimes impossible sacrifice that now obtains. The 
present flood of resignations, depriving the foreign depart- 
ments of the Government of capable men trained by special ex- 
perience, furnishes us much food for thought. The present 
emoluments and prospects are not only inadequate, they are. 
unfair and unreasonable. There should be provided immedi- 
ately salaries commensurate with the duties performed, with 
prospects of promotion and pensions to incite at all times dili- 
gent attention and initiative. Business executives are sensible 
to the extreme difficulty of organizing a personnel chosen for 
its special fitness to perform, and the ease with which such an 
organization can be broken and dissipated. They know too 
well that the destruction of manufacturing plants and equip- 
ment can be quickly remedied while the dispersion of the in- 
telligence and skill that make such plants productive is in- 
deed irreparable." 

Contentment and satisfaction in position, responsibilities, 
pride of accomplishment and prospects are the requisites of 
such a career if it is to command the standard of intelligence 
we should insist upon. Pride cuts a large figure and we should 
feel the need of having abroad as representatives of our be- 
loved nation picked men of high ideals, trained competently to 
meet any international emergency that can affect us. The pros- 
pects of promotion into positions of increasing importance,, 
should inspire a feeling in the minds of the personnel that the 
rewards of their good service extend even unto ambassador- 
ships. We need to amend our views in this latter respect. 

Most of us believe that efficiency of service depends on civil 
service regulation. Such regulation now protects all posi- 
tions below the grade of ambassador and minister, who are 
exempt because they are the personal representatives abroad 
of the President — a temporary executive. By comparison with 
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other nations this exception has proven an unfortunate weak- 
ness in our diplomatic service, although it appears at first sight 
to be inherent in our form of government. 1 But it will be 
different, when the President has a large, highly trained per- 
sonnel, from which to choose his appointees. Under such cir- 
cumstances, no President could successfully withstand the pub- 
lic criticism that would assail appointments which disregard 
this advantage; particularly when the nation, jealous of its 
reputation abroad and convinced that reputation reflects on the 
character of foreign trade, will not suffer uncomplainingly any 
but demonstrated fitness to occupy high commissions. 

No career in government service is so beset with perplexities 
that invoke the exercise of high intellect as an active service 
abroad on behalf of a nation's need. It requires quick adapt- 
ability to new environment with a constant reference to possible 
misunderstandings that arise from racial differences in tem- 
perament, thought-methods, moral training and hereditary pre- 
judice. It requires a mind with a vision to excite the admira- 
tion and respect of our foreign cooperators in the promotion of 
peace and good will. Such accomplishments wait on educa- 
tion, and an education specially addressed to the cultivation 
of just such qualities of mind and heart. 

As a nation we have publicly proclaimed our faith in demo- 
cratic ideals that forbid government without the consent of the 
governed, a state that invokes the evils of military domination 
— principles we so conspicuously enunciated during and since 

1 A recent statement, issued by the Committee on Foreign Service of the 
National Civil Serviee Reform League, advocates the entire elimination of 
political consideration and the application of the merit system to all appoint- 
ments and promotion in the foreign service. The Committee publishes in 
this connection a comparative table showing the diplomatic experience of the 
representatives of France, Great Britain and the United States at the im- 
portant European posts when the European war broke, which presents a 
rather startling commentary when we consider all that may now be involved 
in it. Whereas it shows that diplomatic representatives of the United States, 
with one exception, had no previous diplomatic experience, such experience 
of other representatives ranged from ten to thirty-nine years. Your Com- 
mittee opines that public sentiment will regulate this with as reasonable 
satisfaction as it now does in other presidential appointments to technical 
positions in the governmental service and eventually the Senate can be relied 
upon to protect the nation's need in this particular. (1919 Report Ameri- 
can Manufacturers' Export Association, page 236.) 
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the war. Excellent precepts, without an example ! With fine 
inconsistency we regularly submit to liberal appropriations for 
military purposes while we practice parsimony in dealing with 
peace measures. When we reflect that appropriations for our 
army and navy projects exceed over sixty times those on be- 
half of peace service, we should stop to consider whether it is 
not high time to trust the arts of peace to forestall the prose- 
cution of war. When one digests the disclosures of the many 
books of sundry colors, so promptly issued after August, 19 14, 
by each warring nation in order to prove it a victim of circum- 
stance, he cannot but wonder whether a wiser functioning under 
a better cooperation of the foreign departments of said nations 
might not have actually prevented the great war. Is it not true 
that, in general, the extinction of the initial spark of misunder- 
standing, which is the stern duty of every foreign representa- 
tive, is the great preventive of war's conflagrations ? Again is 
indicated the great need of a highly specialized education. 

At San Francisco the hope was expressed that some time our 
federal government will have for peace promotion a third edu- 
cational institution as well qualified to fulfill its destiny as the 
academies at West Point and Annapolis have been in the in- 
tensive training of our youth for war. These academies have 
long been noted for their preeminence in the educational field 
and furnish a fine demonstration of the possible efficacy of 
governmental administration in the development and main- 
tenance of high efficiency in a special service. To profit by this 
example there should be established, under similar govern- 
ment auspices, a Foreign Service Academy to operate in prin- 
ciple on behalf of our foreign departments and peace, exactly 
as West Point and Annapolis do for the army and navy on 
behalf of war. Analagously, graduates of the Foreign Ser- 
vice Academy, in return for an extraordinary mental discipline 
provided by the nation contract to enter government ser- 
vice for a stipulated term of years with the ordinary expectation 
that thus they begin a career for life. 

Reference was made at San Francisco to certain admirable 
reports submitted to Congress by ex-Secretaries Lansing and 
Redfield, and many of the proposals set forth were suggested by 
the disclosures they made. For example, special attention was 
directed to the serious absence of team-work as indicated by 
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the attempted independent operations in our foreign service 
of fourteen distinct governmental departments, which, accord- 
ing to Mr. Redfield, " worked separately, each in large part 
unaware of what the other is doing ". A condition, both ridi- 
culous and incredible to any business man who has been an 
organizer! He will know how seriously his foreign commerce 
is thus jeopardized and he will prescribe, as the one logical 
remedy, the combination of all activities of the government 
abroad under one supervision. He will insist on reconciling 
present fine distinctions between the State and Commerce De- 
partments which hinder the best service in what both should 
recognize as a common cause. He understands the wisdom, by 
some practical interchangeability, of fixing in the minds of all 
agents abroad, and thereby often removed from immediate 
supervision, a full knowledge of the effect each has on an- 
other's exertions in the public interest. 

In again directing attention to this condition I bear in mind 
the earnest effort in coordination made at Washington by means 
of the so-called Economic Liaison Committee initiated by the 
Secretary of State in March, 1 9 19. This committee attempts 
cooperation by agreement, which, experience has shown, will 
operate only so long as it suits the individual ideas of the 
members of the committee, who are subordinates in their re- 
spective departments. This latter circumstance makes their 
deliberations little more than expert surveys, the findings of 
which will usually be too slow for commercial effect. As al- 
ready intimated, the one efficacious remedy is to consolidate 
administration in order to fix responsibility and bring all dis- 
cordant elements under one rule of procedure. 

We need one Foreign Service Board with broad powers of 
direction, supervision and appointment as well as to act in an 
advisory capacity to the President and Congress. This Board 
should contain the Secretaries of State and Commerce as ex- 
officio members and a sufficient number of appointees of long 
overlapping terms of office to insure neutralizing the possible 
partisan attitude of ex-officio members ; for obvious reasons, 
the Secretary of State should be chairman. It is to be hoped 
that this suggestion will not be dismissed on the ground that it 
savors of bureaucratic government. It is rather government 
by commission, which has proven unusually successful else- 
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where in occupations resembling our foreign service, where the 
coordination of many functions is the controlling desideratum. 
It has been proposed also to meet the situation by providing 
another Cabinet officer — a Secretary of Foreign Commerce — 
to take charge of our government's relations to foreign trade. 
This proposal fails to meet the greatest difficulties now extant, 
in that the State Department will even then continue to inflict 
on trade promotion and information the influence of that slow 
deliberation watchful diplomacy entails. 

In closing I should be derelict to my subject if I failed to 
sound again a vigorous protest against a practice that must 
cease or our reorganization fails. To quote again a former 
address : 

" Our failure to provide official, residential and administra- 
tive quarters abroad forms a shameful commentary on our 
national perceptions and reflects an indifference we may not 
feel toward foreign nations whose friendships we seek. Our 
good sense in this respect might be everywhere impugned were 
it not for an extraordinary test of eligibility our Presidents 
have been able to apply in making appointments. To impose 
on the private wealth of individuals the burden of supporting 
our position abroad is as unseemly, inconsistent and absurd as 
it is unjust to everybody concerned, both the President and 
his appointee. Such a course should humiliate our national 
pride. Any reorganization plan demands the adoption of a 
proper policy in this regard, for otherwise we cannot deter- 
mine any consistent schedule of salaries until we eliminate 
from the calculation every item of expense necessary to uphold 
our national dignity and prestige. 

" This in effect, and more, has been said time and again 
without making much impression, simply because we have 
never had a decided public appreciation in this country of any 
normal need beyond the limits of our commonwealth." 
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